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MUSICAL REPORTER. 





AUBER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE REPORTER. 


Daniet Francois Esrrit Aver, born at Caen 
the 29th of January 1784, on a journey which his 
parents made to that city, was the son of a print- 
seller of Paris who was in easy circumstances, 
Endowed with a most happy disposition for music, 
M. Auber first studied this art as an object of pleas- 
ure. After having learned to play upon the piano 
under the direction of Ladurner, he was sent to 
London, to pursue the profession of a merchant; 
but, being soon disgusted with a situation for which 
he did not feel that he had been born, he returned 
to Paris. Being well received by the public 
because of his talents and genius, he began to make 
himself known by some small compositions such as 
romances, some of which met with success. A trio 
for the piano, violin and violoncello, which he pub- 
lished about the same time at Paris, proves that he 
could treat instrumental music with ability. But 
some other more considerable works soon increased 
his reputation among artists. He was an intimate 
friend of Lamare the celebrated violoncellist, who 
had a style altogether peculiar in his manner of 
playing the bass, and which he desired to propagate 
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by a species of music adapted to that purpose ; but, 
by a remarkable circumstance which it would be 
difficult to explain, he had neither a melodious idea 
or trait in his head which he was able to employ in 
a piece of music. At his request, M. Auber wrote 
all the bass concertos which have appeared in the 
name of this virtuoso, and also some others which 
have remained in manuscript. The public thought 
that these concertos were the compositions of 
Lamare ; but all artists knew that they were due to 
the talent of M. Auber. The original character of 
this music produced a very great sensation in the 
public, and it could be forseen that, from that time, 
the youthful composer to whom it was due would 
one day enjoy a brilliant reputation. About the 
same time M. Auber wrote a concerto for the violin 
which was performed at the Conservatory of Music 
at Paris by M. Mazas, and which was eminently 
successful. ‘The desire of laboring for the theatre 
had already caused him to set again to music the old 
comic opera, entitled Julie, with an accompaniment 
for two violins, two altos, violoncello and contrebasso. 
This work, which contained many charming pieces, 
was represented at a theatre of amateurs at Paris, 
and received much applause. A short time after- 
wards M. Auber wrote for the small theatre of M. 
de Caraman, prince of Chimay, another opera with 
orchestra complete, from which he has since select- 
ed many pieces for his other works. 

Notwithstanding his success, which until that time 
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had been confined within the circle of a certain 
number of artists and amateurs, M. Auber was 
sensible that his musical studies had been incomplete 
and that his knowledge failed him in the art of 
writing—and being desirous of completing his edu- 
cation in this respect, he devoted himself to some 
arduous labors under the direction of M. Cherubini. 
These studies being finished, he wrote a mass for 
four voices from which he has since taken the 
prayer in his opera of La Muette de Portici. In 
1813 he made his debut in public by an opera in 
one act which he caused to be represented at the 
theatre Feydeau under the title of Séjour militaire. 
This work did not answer the expectations which 
the first attempts of M. Auber had excited, and 
contained nothing of that grace and originality of 
ideas which had gained applause for his former 
productions. A repose for many years followed this 
check, and the composer seemed to have renounced 
a career in which brilliant success awaited him, 
when the derangement of his fortune, and the death 
of his father, obliged M. Auber himself to seek some 
resources for his support in the exercise of an art 
which until then had been to him only a relaxation. 
In 1819 he caused to be represented at the Opera 
Comique le Testament et les Billets doux, an opera 
in one act. This work was still less fortunate than 
the first public attempt of the talents of M. Auber 
had been. ‘The eulogiums which had been lavished 
upon him were now considered as the opinion of a 
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coterie and arising from partiality; but the com- 
poser soon retrieved himself by La Bergére chate- 
laine, an opera in three acts which was played at 
the same theatre during the first part of the year 
1820. The original ideas, the melody, an elegant 
instrumentation and dramatic effect distinguished 
this work, which obtained complete success, and 
which may be considered as the first foundation of 
the brilliant reputation of its author. Emma ou la 
Promesse imprudente, an opera in three acts, per- 
formed in 1821, completed what la Bergére chite- 
laine had commenced, and from that time M. 
Auber knew nothing but success. 

In the two works which are about to be cited, the 
composer was given up to the individuality of his 
ideas, and had made known a music whose style 
was adapted to him. But at this time commenced 
in France the great success of the operas of Rossi- 
ni, and, Jike many musicians, M. Auber modified 
his style by introducing into it some of the formulas 
of the style of the master of Pesaro. His melodies 
ceased to be expressive and were overloaded with 
embellishments which were not always in accordance 
with the position and character of the personages ; 
in a word he submitted to the taste of the moment 
instead of establishing his own taste—he wished for 
success, and it was easier to obtain it in this way, 
than to be indebted to himself for it. From the 
constant use of certain means of effect adopted by 
M. Auber, there must necessarily result a certain 
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monotony of style which is indeed the radical evil of 
the operas of this composer which have succeeded 
Emma and la Bergére chitelaine, although these 
works contain very remarkable passages which 
denote distinguished talent. Leicester, in three 
acts (1822); la Neige in three acts (1823) ; le Con- 
cert & la Cour (1824); Léocadie, in three acts 
(1824) ; le Macon, in three acts (1825); Fiorella, 
in three acts (1826); Ja Fiancée, in three acts 
(1828), and Fra-Diavolo, in three acts (1829), con- 
tain many very pretty pieces which are frequently 
applied to the scene in a very spiritual manner— 
and nearly all the little airs or couplets of these 
works are remarkable for elegance and grace. 
What is wanting in the talent of M. Auber, is 
force, passion; and he has therefore scarcely ever 
been successful in those situations which require 
dramatic power. Léocadie, le Macon and Fiorella 
present some of those passages in which the musi- 
cian has not known how to produce effect except 
with noise—the expression of the heart is wanting 
altogether. It is proper however to say that the 
composer has been more successful in la Muette 
de Portici, a grand opera, which was performed at 
the Royal Academy of Music at the beginning of 
the year 1828. There are also bold passages 
which have been seized upon and well brought out. 
And hence it happens that this work is justly con- 
sidered in Germany as the Chef-d’ ceuvre of M. 
Auber. We also find there a variety of style which 
does not exist in the operas which afterwards pro- 
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ceeded from his pen. In le Philtre, a pretty baga- 
telle performed at the same theatre in the summer 


of 1831, M. Auber finds himself in his natural talent, 
and his spiritual style is there reproduced to advan- 
tage. Le Dieu la Bayadére and le Serment, feeble 
productions of his too premature pen, succeeded 
this little work, and have injured rather than increased 
the reputation of their author. It was expected that 
he would have retrieved himself by his Gustave 1/1, 
a grand opera in five acts, the subject of which, 
treated with much ability by M. Scribe, offered to 
the composer some dramatic situations of a varied 
character and favorable also to music; but this 
expectation has been cruelly disappointed, for M 
Auber has never been so powerless. And if the 
work has met with any success, it is only to the pomp 
of the spectacle and the skill of the manager of the 
theatre that it has been due. Although a rare thing 
in an opera, the musician has on this occasion fallen 
below the poet. 

To the works of M. Auber which have been be- 
fore cited, we must add le Timide, a comic opera 


performed without success in 1826; Vendéme en 
Espagne, written in connection with Hérold (Decem- 


ber 1823) on the occasion of the return of the duke 
d’ Angouleme to Paris, besides some other trifling 
works. 

In the month of May 1825, M. Auber was made 
a Knight of the Legion of Honor, and the Academy 
of Fine Arts of the Institute elected him one of their 
members in the month of April 1829. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 


A CORRESPONDENT. 


. Nature has given to all men the ability to express 
ardent feeling, and peculiar emotion, by tones 
peculiarly modified. The accents of sorrow and 
grief, are not mistaken for those of cxultation and 
joy, by any human being; nor, do the bold and 
challenging measures of a martial air, or of a war 
song, enkindle emotions of a like nature with tirose, 
which are awakened by a “ pastorale” or a lullaby, 
It is evident, therefore, that some classes of emo- 
tions may find an intelligible utterance in tones, 
independently of words; and it is also true, that many 
degrees, both of pleasureable and of painful emotion, 
can be definitely expressed, and clearly understood, by 
those whom chance, accident, or misfortune may 
have brought together, without other common means 
of communication. Such tones are instinctive, from 
an impress which nature gives to them. ‘This dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, is made manifest in their 
time, their quality, and their accent. Hence, they 
form material for a musical language, definite, ex- 
pressive, and comprehensible. And, although in this 
strict original sense, the language of music is limited ; 
yet, resting as it does upon this deep laid basis of na- 
ture, it has, like other languages, in its progress and 
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improvement, come at length to discourse intelligi- 
bly, of the highest flights of human fancy, and of the 
lowest depthsin the regions of sound, appreciable by 
the human ear, in other words, to speak distinctly, 
in bright, sparkling, and polished phrase, of the most 
airy imaginings of man; and to utter in forcible, 
impassioned, and well constructed sentences, his 
most profound musical thoughts. It is not very 
surprising, however, that this language of music, 
which is being constantly improved and extended 
by the efforts of its numerous votaries, should, in the 
hands of gifted individuals, be able to outstrip in its 
refinement and high attainment, the immediate com- 
prehension of the mass of minds; and especially so, 
as nature occasionally strikes off a genius to please 
herself, who, leaving all competition and precedent 
behind, soars away on his own account, upborne by 
an irrepressible impulse, which no untoward circum- 
stances of life or condition can possibly keep down. 
Such was the child, Handel, stealthily practising on 
his ‘‘ Clavichord.” Such were Haydn, and Mozart, 
and Beethoven, and such was Anthony Philip Hein- 
rich, mapping upon lines and spaces, the discursive 
flights of his own free fancy, while tenanting in 
glorious contempt of his poverty, a log-cabin in 
Kentucky, then a western wild. Nor, is he less so 
now, as the author of the ‘Fantasia Dolorosa,” 
when elevated to one of those lofty and retired situ- 
ations, usually allotted to men of extraordinary 
genius during their life-time, who choose to be 
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enquired for, by that which shall succeed, rather 
than court an ephemeral popularity, with a contem- 
porary generation. 

The title, “« Fantasia Dolorosa,” and the dedica- 
tion, which is to the memory of a professional friend, 
characterize the above mentioned production, as a 
descriptive funeral piece. It opens with a grave 


movement, in E minor; “sempre sostenuto, motto 
legato é espressivo. Let us contemplate the scene. 


At the late dwelling of the deceased, many loved 
ones are gathered around, clad in the habiliments of 
mourning, to attend the obsequies, Reposing before 
them, costumed for the grave, lie the remains of the 
departed. A deep and solemn silence prevails— 
feeling becomes intense—a sigh escapes which seems 
to say—‘‘ Oh my friend!” ‘This short phrase forms 
the theme, or subject of the piece. It is repeated 
with a wailing effect, as it descends, step by step, 
from the fifth to the key note, accompanied by a 
harmony exceedingly impressive. A slight vibration 
is then perceived, indicating the strong emotion 
which is fully expressed in the next measure, by a 
descent to the seventh, when a protracted “ tremo- 
lante” upon that chord takes place, producing a 
shivering effect, like that which we sometimes feel 
on finding ourselves alone with a dead body. 

We are relieved by the bass; the theme resumed, is 
immediately caught in the octave above, and in pass- 
ing through the few remaining measures, receives a 
chromatic coloring, which renders it striking, and 
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peculiarly effective. ‘The strain terminates ‘ Piano” 
on the key, repeating the note for the last time with 
emphasis as a preparative for the change of scene 
which is to follow. After an ad libitum suspension, 
corresponding to the circumstances and the much 
retarded movement which is to succeed, the Band 
take up the subject in the relative major key, the 
Bell strikes to the slow tread of a dead march, and 
the procession moves! The wildly varied and 
mournful wail, heard, as the subject passes from part 
to part, becomes deeply impressive, and the whole 
illusion is invested with an ideal reality by the tolling 
bell, which continues to reverberate its solemn peal 
to the end of the strain. The key now returns to 
the minor, and the phrase again takes its original 
form; after which, it passes through many muta- 
tions, is amplified and varied with much ingenuity 
and originality, receives many new tints from chro- 
matic coloring, and makes some new points, by new 
rhythmical subdivisions, which will test the ability 
even of a great performer. 

A “ tremolarte” of two measures announces the 
arrival at the place of interment, and a few plain chords 
“ pianissimo, bring us within the precincts of the 
sacred edifice. The soft stealing notes of the orcan 
in the style “« Religioso,” now breathe comfort and 
hope in the serene and sunny key of E with sharps, 
expressive of those sentiments with which religion 
consoles her votaries. “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth”—*« Blessed are the dead who die in the 
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Lord.” Much skill, science, and a critical knowl- 
edge of harmonic combinations is manifest in the 
construction of this organ music. It is continued 
with devotional effect until the approach to the 
vault, when a sudden tremor is felt extending to the 
lower octaves of the instrument—it ceases, and a 
single measure declares the commitment of the body 
to the ground,—the “‘ Earth to earth—ashes to ashes 
—dust to dust” with the gloomy echo, from the dark 
cavern of the dead. This is made most impressive, 
and solemn beyond description, by a continued in- 
creasing and diminishing “ tremolante”’ through five 
successive measures. The organ resumes its soft 
consoling melody,—the broken groups of the pro- 
cession retire—and the last dying notes of the final 
cadence, by a beautiful modulation, fall upon the 
ear in the original minor. Such is the language of 
music as sketched in the score of this masterly 
composition. 


—— 


ANECDOTE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE REPORTER, 


It has been observed that horses have much 
taste for music. Among the sounds of all instru- 
ments the sweet melody of the flute is to them 
the most pleasing. The following fact is from 
Arioste. The Sybarytes, a luxurious and effem- 
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inate people, used to train their horses to dance to 
the sound and cadence of the flute, instead of 
breaking them to military evolutions. ‘The Chro- 
toniates, their enemies, being aware of this circum- 
stance, used the following stratagem at the moment 
of entering into battle. Instead of giving the 
usual signal for a charge of cavalry by sounding 
the trumpet, they began suddenly to play the flute. 
The horses of the Sybarytes, immediately began 
to dance, and jump, and in the height of their joy 
crossed over to the side of the Chrotoniates, car- 
rying their astonished riders with them. The 
Sybarytes, by this trick fell into the power of their 
enemies, and were completely defeated. 


— 


HEAVEN. 


LADY EMELINE. 


Soon, soon shall my toiling bark touch on the shore, 
Where the desolate heart shall be blest ; 

Where the surge of this long troubling ocean no more 
Shall deprive the worn spirit of rest. 


Where no cure for the past, and no fear for the morrow, 
Shall oppress earth’s tired wanderers—welcomed, forgiven; 
Where the bark that hath rode through the dim waves of 
sorrow, 
Shall anchor sublimely in shadowless heaven. 


On, on! my frail bark, through the surge and the spray— 
There’s a beacon that beckons and leads from afar; 

On, on! my weak bark, through thy perilous way— 

There’s above thee a heaven, and before thee a star! 
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CHOIR MUSIC, 


«Choir music in this age of improvement should 
receive special attention. If music is calculated to 
warm the heart, elevate the affections, and soften 
the natural asperities of the human character, the 
music of the church must necessarily be a leading 
instrument, and should be cultivated with the utmost 
care. That much has been done in this country, 
within the last fifteen years for improvement in this 
department, is strictly true. Much did we say? 
Perhaps we should keep within the bounds of truth, 
did we assert that choir singing has within that time 
undergone a complete revolution. Many of the old 
unmeaning movements have in a great measure 
ceased from troubling, and given way to a more 
serious, more solid, more expressive mode of per- 
formance. The fugue of former times has, to a 
great extent, given place to the more solemn choral, 
and a good degree of rational music has succeeded 
to that, which was more sound than sense, more 
noise than substance. 

But notwithstanding the advance which has been 
made, we still find room forimprovement. We still 
find our choirs harboring errors that should be 
eradicated, adhering with the utmost pertinacity to 
faults which should not be tolerated for a moment. 
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We do not intend at this time to go at length into 
the subject of choir singing. Such a work cannot 
be compressed into a single number. At present 
we shall confine ourselves to one topic, promis- 
ing to follow up the subject, as occasion may require, 
or circumstances dictate. 

‘One grand point in the perfection of choir musi¢e 
is precision in regard to the movement. Itis neces+ 
sary that the time should be accurately marked by 
every member, that no variation should be allowed, 
unless it be by such concerted action, that every 
member may precisely understand the movement, 
and be prepared to act accordingly. In the next 
place it is necessary that the words and musical 
sounds should be pronounced with a degree of dis- 
tinctness, that shall leave no doubt in regard to the 
position occupied by every voice in the choir: 
Again it is highly important that every singer, should 
perform precisely what is written in the book before 
him, without attempting to ornament or improve the 
composition to suit his own taste, or astonish the 
hearers by his superior skill. Opposed to this 
essential point, is a practice which exists among us 
to a very great extent. ‘There are in almost every 
choir, some persons, who are in the habit of intro- 
ducing certain passing notes and variations, which 
form no part of the harmony, and serve to destroy 
every proper effect of the music. We generally 
find such movements practised by those who consid- 
er themselves the leading performers, and as such, 
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suppose themselves at liberty to make such varia- 
tions, flourishes and innovations as their own 
superior skill and judgment may dictate. This 
erroneous habit shows itself in several different ways, 
which deserve some attention. 

-*The first circumstance we shall mention is a habit 
of trilling on certain sounds and at certain points 
in almost every tune. Some confine this practice to 
a very few notes, while others trill at every point 
where the thing is possible. Another class of per- 
sons have carried this matter so far as to make a 
whole tune one continued series of trills and shakes. 
We recollect one old Chorister, who used to declare, 
when under the influence of a kind of musical 
phrenzy, that “if music could be written as it ought 
to be sung, we should see it all trills.’ Now an 
old garment may be so often repaired that the 
original can in no way be detected, and a sound 
may be so wrought upon by severe trilling, that no 
one can possibly tell, for what it was intended. To 
such an extent has this habit been carried by some 
persons, that one might as well undertake to write 
the clattering of hail on the house-top, as to trans- 
cribe their performances. 

-+ Another way, in which this habit shows itself, is 
the practice of sliding from one degree of the staff 
to another, where no such slide is written or intend- 
ed by the author. This error prevails in cases 
innumerable, where the skip is through two degrees. 
In such a case the voice is allowed to touch the 
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intermediate degree as it passes, thereby making a 
perfect slide, where nothing of the sort was intend- 
ed. For example, in singing a passage like the 
following, many singers, instead of confining them- 
selves to the printed music before them, pass from 
eight of the scale to six, and from six to four, by 
touching seven and five as they pass along, thus; 


Instead of 





See the following Base passage. 
a 


Instead of 





The third form of the error we are considering 
is this. Where the movement is a skip: of more 
than two degrees, many persons give the first tone, 
and then, instead of allowing the voice to retain the 
sound for a proper length of time, immediately an- 
ticipate the succeeding sound during the time of the 
former note, and while pronouncing the former 
syllable, thus; 


Instead of 





This error is very popular with some of our most 
fashionable singers. In Choirs it is exceedingly 
troublesome and disgusting. 

The question now very naturally arises; What is 
the cause of all this strange performance? Is there 
any thing in the nature of the case, that can dictate 
to the ear such movements? Or does it originate 
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in something altogether foreign to musical taste and 
good judgment? We are disposed to believe the 
latter supposition, and that such habits arise chiefly 
from the three following causes. 

First. A habit of solo singing. This remark, of 
course applies directly to few persons except. pro- 
fessional singers and the leading members of choirs. 
But the influence exerted by these on the great mass 
of singers is immense, and when that influence is a 
bad one, great indeed is the injury. In the perform- 
ance of a solo, a singer may be allowed to practice 
such embellishments as his taste may dictate, or the 
sentiment may seem to require. Even the time is 
sometimes sacrificed and varied ad libitum. In such 
a case we might question the performer’s taste, but 
his right so todo, would remain undisputed. But 
in choirs this cannot be done. ‘The majority must 
always depend on the note book before them, and 
any departure from this by a part of the choir, must 
necessarily produce jargon of a most troublesome 
kind. 

The second cause, and that which gives rise to 
the one already mentioned, is a false idea of orna- 
ment. “The chief duty of a performer is often made 
to consist in ornamenting the music with such 
flourishes and variations, as his taste and ingenuity 
shall devise. And many seem to have the impres- 
sion, that the composer has done nothing but con- 
struct a kind of frame work, on which they are to 
exercise their skill. ‘They consider it an established 


[15] 
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rule, that he is the greatest singer, who can flourish : fe 
in the most splendid style, and distort the perform- (i d 





ance the farthest from the original. : sk 

-. The third reason we shall give for this practice, q m 

is inability in the performer to make a correct tone | n 

at the first effort. This difficulty originates with a di 

young singers. There is a time in the life of every 3 al 

one, when he knows nothing of tones and intervals. va je 

As he proceeds in the cultivation of the art, he learns | le 

to distinguish the different sounds of the scale and 

apply them to the degrees of the staff. sh 
The power to distinguish the different sounds is si 

acquired much sooner than the ability to make them i th 

with unerring precision. Hence arises two habits, T 

the learner either makes the best sound he can and p if e? 

immediately slides to the right one, or he slides from fil 

one tone to another by touching the intermediate 

degrees. ‘This soon becomes a fixed and inveterate 

habit. Those who consider themselves able per- 

formers may treat this idea with contempt. Still it 

is literally true. Every one, who has any knowledge ‘ 

of the human mind, will readily admit that habits, ri 

formed in childhood, from whatever cause, often 

haunt us through life in opposition to the soundest 

reason and the firmest resolves. And many a mu- N w 

sician has acquired habits in early life from pure i It 

ignorance, which adhere to him in riper years, and = wi 

are received by the world as the effects of his mighty ‘i g 

genius. ry = 


» » These habits should be eradicated. They are 
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false in principle, wrong in practice, and utterly 
destructive to all precision in performance. They 
show an entire absence of good taste, good judg- 
ment, and strict discipline. ‘They make frivolity and 
nonsense of the best music in existence. They 
destroy all the elevation of soul that the best pieces 
are calculated to inspire, and substitute a kind of 
jargon that tickles the ear, excites the nerves, and 
leaves the heart untouched. 

Such things we very much dislike. Choir singing 
should be a complete system of discipline. Every 
singer should be subject to the same laws that govern 
the mass, and regulate his performance accordingly. 
This is consistent with the highest degree of musical 
expression; and where it is carried into effect we 
find the art in its greatest perfection. 


BASE. 


NOAH WEBSTER. 


Base in music, the lowest and gravest part. This 
word is sometimes written Bass in imitation of the 
Italian Basso, which is in English base, low; yet 
with the pronunciation of base and plural bases; a 
gross error that ought to be corrected ; as the word 
used in pronunciation is the English word base. 
















THE FREE CHAMOIS. 


SCENE IN SWITZERLAND. 


Freeborn and beautiful! the mountain 
Has nought like thee! 

Fleet as the rush of Alpine fountain, 
Fearless and free! 

Thy dazzling eye outshines in brightness 
The beam of hope; 

Thine airy bound outstrips the lightness 
Of Antelope. 


On cliffs, where scarce the eagle’s pinion 
Can find repose, 

Thou keep’st thy desolate dominion 
Of trackless snows! 

Thy pride to roam where man’s ambition 
Could never climb, 

And make thy world a dazzling vision 
Of Alps sublime! 


How glorious are the dawns that wake thee 
To thy repast! 

And when their fading lights forsake thee, 
They shine the last. 

Thy clime is pure, thy heaven is clearer, 
Brighter than ours; 

To thee, the desert snows are dearer 4 
Than summer flowers. 
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Nor kindness, fear, nor love can tame thee, r 
The desert born! 
Then go, where thy free comrades claim thee, 
And meet the morn! 
There all thy ki..dred rights inherit, 
And ne’er again i. 
May hunter’s guile on thy free spirit Fs 
Impose a chain. 
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ELEMENTARY MUSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


** The first step towards the attainment of an art, 


is to learn well its leading fundamental ideas, It is 
these alone that can render the path of acquisition 
easy, pleasant and successful. Nor is it enough 
that these be taught in any way as it may happen,— 
that they be, as it were, blown together by the winds 
of heaven, without any order, any method, any 
clearness, any natural connection, or any thing else 
that can render them intelligible or available; they 
ought to be presented clearly, simply, accurately, and 
in their natural and appropiate relations to one 
another ; in a word, they should be brought before 
the pupil in such a manner as to make him really 
understand them; the great leading principles of the 
art should be so exhibited tothe mind of the learner, 
that he cannot fail to obtain a full and perfect idea of 
what they are and what they mean. We cannot but 
feel, that, on this point, the helpls on which we 
have been accustomed to lean, are most strikingly 
deficient and inadequate. ‘The instructions which 
they present are defective, limited, confused, obscure 
and inaccurate. They are too much in the charac- 
ter of those lights, 


** Which lead to bewilder 
And dazzle to blind.”’ 
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Such being the case, we confess we have experi- 
enced no small iueasure of satisfaction in knowing 
that we are soon to be furnished with a work from 
one of the first writers of Germany on this very sub- 
ject,—we mean the work of Dr. Godfrey Weber, now 
ina process of translation by Mr. Warner of this 
city. he first number of Weber’s large treatise on 
Musical Composition is devoted entirely to the ele- 
mentary musical instructions above referred to. 
This number, which, by the way, embraces also an 
extensive Dictionary of Musical Terms, we under- 
stand is to be ready for delivery in about ten days; 
and in order to give our readers a somewhat more 
specific idea of its contents, we subjoin a_ brief 
extract from the author’s preface which we have 
met with on one of the proof sheets. 


_*** There is a large amount of instruction necessarily pre- 
supposed, as preliminary and preparatory, in every department 
both of musical science and of musical art,—instruction which 
belongs in common to all the numerous branches of the subject. 
The doctrine of the meaning of notes, of the clefs, of the 
measure, of the meaning of the usual technical terms, and the 
like, are things with which every one must be acquainted, 
who is at all concerned with music, whether he be a violinist, 
a piano-forte player, a singer, a composer, or whatever else 
you please. 


.« ‘* These things,common to every branch of the musical art, 


constitute the general matters of musical instruction, or, in other 
words, the General Music Teacher. Such a work should, 
accordingly, embrace that with which every one who has any- 
thing to do with music, without distinction of the particular 
branch to which he devotes himself, must be, or at least, 
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ought to be acquainted. This observation applies very par- 
ticularly to every teacher of music. 

» »This general musical instruction, in the completeness and 
extent just explained, is as yet, so far as I am acquainted with 
musical literature, no where treated. We do indeed find 
prefaced to almost every so-called School or Method for this 
or that particular instrument, scattered scraps of instruction 
that belong under this head; as e. g. the properties of notes, 
of measure, of intervals, of keys, of the signature, and of the 
diatonic and chromatic genera of sounds, and the like; but 
these instructions are in the utmost degree incomplete, defec- 
tive, incorrect, confused, and miserably thrown together in a 
promiscuous jumble,— thing indeed of very natural occur- 
rence; for not every one who may be able to write well a 
school for a particular instrument, is as a matter of course 
competent to produce a general system of musical instruction, 
philosophically arranged and intelligibly unfolded from its 
fundamental, elementary ideas. As, on the one hand, these 
general matters of musical instruction, are out of place in such 
individual schools; so, onthe other, a book, which appropriates 
itself to these expressly and professedly, is unquestionably a 
desideratum. This desideratum it is the object of the present 
treatise to supply. The work is intended for those, who, 
already in some measure opposed to the usual empirical 
method, wish now, whatever they may have learned from such 
sources, to obtain clear and extended ideas, and to have those 
ideas arranged in their rational and philosophical connections,— 
as also for teachers who wish to furnish their pupils with such 
ideas. 
















PROPERTIES OF MUSIC. 


IDEAS AND REFLECTIONS BY PRINCE GEORGE OF HANOVER. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


‘ What is music? Musicis a. language in tones. 
By means of music, thoughts, feelings, occurrences, 
natural phenomena, pictures, scenes from life of every 
kind, are as distinctly and intelligibly expressed as by 
any language whatever in words ; and we ourselves 
are likewise able to express ourselves and understand 
others by their help. We shall therefore term music 
‘‘a language in tones,” or “a tone speech,” and the 
next thing to be done is to define the meaning 
of tone. Whatdo we understand by the word tone ? 
Every sound is called tone which is capable of 
being measured or weighed with another fixed sound. 
It is produced by regular vibrations or undulations 
of the air, which are caused either by the breath, 
as in singing and in wind instruments, or by the 
stirring or touching of a string, or any other object, 
or body capable of sound. Any collection of these 
measured tones depending on fixed rules is called 
music, in the same manner as by a collection of 
articulated sounds that, which in the more confirmed 
sense we term Janguage, is produced. And as a 
systematic putting together of letters begets words, 
which influence our minds in many ways, just so, 
by the putting together of tones we produce sounds, 
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which equally affect our feelings. Or, to vary the 
phrase, the word-language is addressed directly to 
the mind, whilst the tone-language asserts its claim 
to the heart and soul, and operates indirectly and 
through them on the mind. ‘That our feelings are 
to be affected by tones, however, is only to be 
explained in this manner; that God gave man at his 
creation the capacity to communicate his thoughts 
and feelings, or excite similar thoughts and feelings 
in others, by certain applications and alternations of 
tones corresponding with certain emotions of the 
soul. 

* Of all man’s senses, the sight and hearing are 
those through which the greatest influence upon the 
mind and heart is produced ; which, therefore, con- 
stitute the most powerful springs of the moral and 
mental perceptions, actions, and judgments of man- 
kind. 

But the hearing would seem the more powerful 
and operative of the two, because inharmonious, 
jarring tones are capable of shocking and torturing 
our feelings to their utmost core to such an extent 
as to make us almost beside ourselves—an effect 
which it is impossible to produce by a bad painting, a 
desolate tract of country, or the worst of poems. 

- Instrumental music possesses the high prerogative, 

not merely of expressing every sensation of the 

human heart, but also of portraying, in a manner 

universally intelligible, the incidents of social life, 

the glad, and sad occurrences of earthly existence, its 
(16) 
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FROM THE GERMAN. 


* What is music? Music is a language in tones. 
By means of music, thoughts, feelings, occurrences, 
natural phenomena, pictures, scenes from life of every 
kind, are as distinctly and intelligibly expressed as by 
any language whatever in words ; and we ourselves 
are likewise able to express ourselves and understand 
others by their help. We shall therefore term music 
‘‘a language in tones,” or “ a tone speech,” and the 
next thing to be done is to define the meaning 
of tone. What do we understand by the word tone ? 
Every sound is called tone which is capable of 
being measured or weighed with another fixed sound. 
It is produced by regular vibrations or undulations 
of the air, which are caused either by the breath, 
as in singing and in wind instruments, or by the 
stirring or touching of a string, or any other object, 
or body capable of sound. Any collection of these 
measured tones depending on fixed rules is called 
music, in the same manner as by a collection of 
articulated sounds that, which in the more confirmed 
sense we term language, is produced. And as a 
systematic putting together of letters begets words, 
which influence our minds in many ways, just so, 
by the putting together of tones we produce sounds, 
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which equally affect our feelings. Or, to vary the 
phrase, the word-language is addressed directly to 
the mind, whilst the tone-language asserts its claim 
to the heart and soul, and operates indirectly and 
through them on the mind. ‘That our feelings aro 
to be affected by tones, however, is only to be 
explained in this manner; that God gave man at his 
creation the capacity to communicate his thoughts 
and feelings, or excite similar thoughts and feelings 
in others, by certain applications and alternations of 
tones corresponding with certain emotions of the 
soul. 

* Of all man’s senses, the sight and hearing are 
those through which the greatest influence upon the 
mind and heart is produced ; which, therefore, con- 
stitute the most powerful springs of the moral and 
mental perceptions, actions, and judgments of man- 
«ind. 

But the hearing would seem the more powerful 
and operative of the two, because inharmonious, 
jarring tones are capable of shocking and torturing 
our feelings to their utmost core to such an extent 
as to make us almost beside ourselves——an effect 
which it is impossible to produce by a bad painting, a 
desolate tract of country, or the worst of poems. 

- Instrumental music possesses the high prerogative, 
not merely of expressing every sensation of the 
human heart, but also of portraying, in a manner 
universally intelligible, the incidents of social life, 
the glad, and sad occurrences of earthly existence, its 


[16] 
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occupations and repose, its perfect tranquillity, nay, 
the very neighborhoods, and landscapés, better, more 
closely, and more home to the feelings, than paint- 
ing and poetry can do it. And for this reason may 
it well be compared to a universal language. It 
does not, like vocal music, require the aid of words 
from any language whatever to make itself under- 
stood in the same sense and manner amongst all 
civilized communities on the face of the globe, and 
exercise the same influence on the heart and soul of 
nations differing the most widely, according to the 
object which the composer has in view. For 
example, dance music is every where felt as a chal- 
lenge to the dance; solemn serious music gives every 
one a solemn serious turn; soft harmonies excite 
soft sensations in every heart; wailing notes call 
forth sadness and sympathy in every bosom. Simi- 
lar phenomena may also be observed with relation to 
the effects of particular instruments. 

The sublime stately playing of the organ will 
excite no feclings in any one; the trumpet is every 
where the instrument of war and jubilee; the horn 
summons to the chase, and awakens gay sensations ; 
the sacbut is the friend of mourning and solemnity. 
At least these instruments, in their origin and 
according to their peculiar qualities, were destined 
to these ends, and independently of their varied 
application to music in its perfect shape are still 
almost universally employed for them. 

The composer, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
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the peculiar properties—the compass, the power, the 
softness of each instrument, and can calculate their 
effects, is qualified to attain the most surprising and 
wonderful results by the skillful application of these 
properties; he has within his reach the means of 
producing a complete, animated, and intelligible 
poetry by instrumental music, without ever feeling 
the necessity for words. Many classical composi- 
tions prove this; above all, the masterpieces of the 
immortal Beethoven. 

How distinctly, for example, in Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphonies are the daily occurrences and 
individual scenes of country life pictured to the 
listener? In the first scene, a truly graphic descrip- 
tion of a rural, tranquilly-happy region, with ani- 
mated things of every kind, with the tinkling bell: 
of the flocks at pasture, the pipes of the herdsman, 
the busy movements of the reapers and plough-men, 
is represented in so life-like a manner that the 
pencil of the best painter could not portray them 
with greater versimilitude or truth. 

The second scene, “at the brook” Ambache 
brings before us the stillness of the forest, the soft 
rippling of the brook, the splashing of the water, its 
quiet winding course, the song of birds—the cuckoo, 
the lark, the nightingale—with illusory exactness. 

The approach and assembling of the shepherds 
and the country people with their rustic music, which 
summons them to the dance—their dances, their 
harmless prattle, their lively jests, are given in the 
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third scene of the Symphony precisely as they may 
be found in reality at the festive meetings of the 
country people. 

In the fourth scene, the harmonious festivity of 
these rural pleasures is disturbed. A storm gradu- 
ally gathers in the horizon ; on a sudden it bursts forth 
majestically and pours down with fearful might. 
The exact representation of this wonderful natural 
phenomenon fills the listener with the same sensa- 
tions by which his soul is penetrated during an 
actual storm, with terror and astonishment, and with 
admiration of the powers of the Almighty! for per- 
haps never by means of any other production of art 
were the four grand elements of storm—thunder and 
lightning, rain and wind, in their most fearful con- 
junction—so deceivingly imitated, so deeply and 
thoroughly portrayed, as by the music! 

And how strikingly is this confused conflict of the 
elements appeased! ‘The storm gradually passes off 
and disperses, resounding weaker and weaker 
through the neighborhood till it finally disappears, 
And here too the listener believes himself transported 
by the truth of the musical resemblance into the 
reality of the scene. 

Once again the composer shows his knowledge 
of men’s feelings which after so fearful an escape 
are absorbed in gratitude to Providence, when, in 
the glorious prayer, he portrays the people thanking 
God for his gracious protection, for his heavenly 
beneficence. 
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- The high province of music, to represent by tones 
the various incidents of life more clearly and 
impressively than any other art, as well as to excite 
and express the manifold feelings of the human 
heart—after the accurate and profound examination 
of so complete and masterly a composition, it were 
impossible to dispute. 

In further confirmation of the above theory, I feel 
tempted to adduce some passages from the great 
Haydn’s magnificent production, The Creation. 
How fraught with expression, how true in the 
music, is the “escape of the troops of evil Spirits 
into the depths of the gulf, down to everlasting 
night!” How characteristically are the words— 
“‘ Despair, rage, and terror accompany their over- 
throw”—given back! But, above all how impres- 
sively, with all the powers of music, does the 
composer delineate the moment—‘“and there was 
light”—called forth by the creative words “ Let there 
be light!” At these words the orchestra breaks out 
in a truly electrical manner, producing an entire 
bewilderment. The listener feels the full impression 
which the actual happening of this aave inspiring 
miracle of the Almighty would make upon him, and 
that sublime achievement is thus most speakingly 
and conclusively brought home to the senses of the 
earthly man through this picturing by tones, in the 
only mode in which a sensible image of it could be 
presented to him. 

It is impossible to analyze all the surpassing 
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beauties and truthful touches of this ever admirable 
masterpiece. All good judges will agree with me 
when | say that Haydn needed only to write this one 
work to lay the foundation of his exalted reputation 
for evermore. 



















(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TURKISH MUSICAL GUSTO. 


A modern traveler informs us that the band of an 
English Ambassador at Constantinople once per- 
formea a concert for the entertainment of the 
Sultan aud his court. At the conclusion he was 
asked, which of the pieces he preferred. He replied, 
the first, which was accordingly recommenced, but 
stopped, as not being the right one. Others were 
tried with as little success, until at length the band, 
almost in despair of discovering the favorite air, 
began tuning their instruments, when his highness 
instantly exclaimed, “ Jnshallah! heaven be praised, 
that is it!” 
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CONCERTS. 


On Sunday evening Feb. 7, we attended a con- 
cert by the Handel and Haydn society, assisted by 
Mr. Braham. Part first of the performance consisted 
of selections from Handel’s Messiah. Part second 
included several tunes composed by the President of 
the Society, with a few sacred songs interspersed. 
The performance on the whole was of a high order. 
The choruses were in general well sustained. In 
one of the chorals in the second part, we observed a 
decided failure in regard to the time, which should 
not have happened. Aside from this the full choir 
performances were grand and impressive. 

In relation to Mr. Braham’s singing we do not 
wish to judge rashly. On farther acquaintance, we 
may see cause to change our opinions. How far 
Mr. Braham’s great reputation may go to sustain 
him, and predispose the public mind in his favor, 
we cannot say. But had he come to this country 
entirely unknown, we believe his reception would 
have been vastly different, and his singing viewed in 
a different light. Mr. Brabam has in former times 
been among the greatest vocalists, that the world 
has ever produced. This we might infer, not only 
from what is told us by the voice of fame, but from 
what he now is. He comes before us with a manner, 
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that shows himself perfectly at home. He takes 
hold of the subject with the hand of an artist, and at 
times, when the inspiration of his subject is upon 
him, he surpasses anything we can describe. But 
these flights are occasional. He then sinks away 
into a degree of carelessness and coarseness of 
execution, that would be tolerated in no one but 
Mr. Braham. The great distinguishing feature of 
his singing is expression. Even when his execution 
is of the loosest kind, he throws into his subject a 
feeling—a pathos, that is seldom surpassed, and on 
this basis, a point that lies indeed at the Very foun- 
dation of musical elocution, Mr. Braham’s reputation 
has been raised. Much of his general execution we 
do not admire. 

The Boston Academy has given three instrumen- 
tal concerts, a part of the regular series. These 
were interspersed with a few solos and glees. The 
last, given on the evening of Feb. 13, was decidedly 
the best. The order of performance was as follows; 
Symphony by Beethoven; Base Song from the 
Seasons by Haydn; Strauss Waliz ; Overture to the 
Opera of Fidelio; Duet on the organ by Mozart ; 


Glee; Overture to the Opera of the Gazza Ladra 
by Rossini. The manner in which the parts of 


the different instruments were brought out and 
sustained was of the first order. We would men- 
tion in particular the violoncello. This instru- 
ment is in the hands of a master; and the 
deep harmonies of Beethoven receive from his 
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touch a richness and sweetness of tone, that surpas- 
ses all our former conceptions of the instrument. 
The octave flute was played in a masterly style in 
Strauss waltz, and the Oboe appeared to peculiar 
advantage in the composition of Rossini. In the 
last overture the brass instruments gave their best 
execution ; but with the drum we were by no means 
pleased. 

The Duet was a splendid composition and the 
performance good, though probably not well appre- 
ciated by the audience. The Base song was sung 
with a good degree of taste and feeling. But in 
two particulars there was a decided fault. The 
compass of voice was not sufficient to fill the house ; 
nor was the articulation sufficiently distinct to enable 
the distant parts of the audience to form any 
conception of the sentiment or composition. 

In relation to the Glee, we have one word to say, 
that we wish to have thoroughly considered. At 
the last Musical Convention held in the city, the 
following question arose; ‘‘Can words be articulated 
as distinctly in singing as in conversation?” We 
consider the performance of this Glee a practical 
illustration of the subject. We are sure that 
the words even of the pianissimo passages were 
understood with ease throughout the house, without 
any sacrifice of musical sound. 

The following is the list of the instruments com- 
posing the Academy’s Orchestra. 

[17] 
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4 Violins Primo. 2 Clarionets, 
4, Violins Secundo. 2 Fagottos. 
2 Violas. 2 Trumpets. 
2 Violoncellos. 4, Horns. 
2 Contra Bases. 2 Trombones. 
2 Flutes. 1 Double Drum. 
2 Oboes. 


In addition to these a Triangle and side drum 
have been used once. 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were written, 
another instrumental concert has been given by the 
Academy, which for interest and general effect fell 
far short of the one we have described. 


PAGANINI. 


A German writer says concerning Paganini, “ He 
is the first artist on his instrument alive. He has 
thrown to an immeasurable distance the whole 
fiddling world of Germany. His native Italy lays 
all its bows and strings, with adoring homage, at his 
feet. The French violinists tremble for their fame, 
as he approaches to their confines; and the first 
flourish of his bow is dreaded as the earthquake, 
which is to shake the Conservatoire over the heads 
of its learned professors.” 
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ANTHONY PHILIP HEINRICH. 


We take pleasure in announcing that a work of 
elaborate and scientific construction, illustrative of 
the most thrilling and striking events in our nationa] 
history, is on the eve of completion by this talented 
gentleman. Arrangements are in progress for a 
public performance suitable to its excellence as a 
musical composition, and to its design as a national 
work. The numerous friends of its gifted author, 
belonging to the musical profession in the city of 
New York, manifest an interest in the undertaking 
which must ensure success. 

The subject is divided into two parts. The 
different movements of the first part are descriptive 
of the following scenes. 

First. The arrival of the ship “ May Flower,” 
on the coast of New England. Second. The dis- 
embarcation of the Pilgrim fatherson Plymouth Rock. 
Third. A prayer of gratitude. Fourth. The cele- 
bration of the feast of shells. F%fih. A prophetic 
vision of the future glory of the nation. 

To each division suitable words are affixed, thus 
forming a grand national festive song. The vocal 
parts are by no means difficult, yet from the scien- 
tific nature of the composition, it being a la Fuga, 
the vocalists will find them sufficiently elaborate to 
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excite their attention and keep it from flagging. 
The second part, which is not yet complete, embra- 
ces the Resolve of the colonists to be free, the army 
led on to victory by Washington, the achievement of 
Independence, the rejoicing consequent upon the 
recognition by foreign powers of our existence as a 
nation. These and other shining incidents in our 
history have furnished the composer with subjects 
for his fertile imagination and descriptive powers. 

It has been well and truly remarked that compar- 
atively few talented men are valued as they deserve 
by their cotemporaries. We feel the truth of this 
remark when we reflect how many years we have 
had this eccentric genius among us, and that 
nothing has been done to repay his able efforts for 
the science to which he has entirely devoted 
himself. 

The only satisfactory remuneration that can be 
made him is to aid in bringing out before the public, 
his masterly works. By the decision of the public 
voice he is willing to abide ; and we ardently hope 
that nothing will occur to mar the satisfaction he 
anticipates in hearing his work well executed by a 
suitable number of instrumental and vocal perform- 
ers, and appreciated by such an audience as so 
brilliant a performance must surely attract. 
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HAUTBOY, OR OBOE. 


GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 


Hautbois is a French word, signifying high wood, 
a term describing the pipe which plays the highest 
part in the band; but since the flute has been 
called upon to perform its notes in altissimo, this 
is no longer the case, and, in rank, the oboe 
takes its station below that of the flute. For a 
century, the oboe was a mere lackey, or helper 
to the violin; and, in loud music, its biting tones 
were sensibly heard, and increased the sound, but 
since it has risen to the rank of a solo instrument, 
seldom more than two are admitted into the largest 
bands. Not so joyous as the clarionet, or piercing 
as the high notes of the flute, it is more adapted 
to passages of tender expression. 

The pitch of its voice lies between these instru- 
ments, and its written part occupies the second 
staff in the score. In the hands of the academician 
Cooke, the neatness of its articulation surpasses 
that of any other instrument. Kossini has availed 
himself of its artless simplicity to beautify his 
sprightly compositions. Sometimes he combines it 
with other instruments in the unison, or the octave, 
producing a compound sound, novel and charming. 
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CHAPTER OF ERRORS. 


In our last number we gave notice of a new work 
called “ Airs of Germany,” which by some mishap 
was styled ‘“ Melodies of Germany.” We also 
committed the gross blunder of omitting to mention, 
that it is published by Worch and Thomas, No. 134 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

We find, however, that some of our cotempora- 
ries have entirely outstripped us in the department 
of errors. We received a few days since a number 
of the ConcrecationaL Osserver, published at 
Hartford, Conn., in which a correspondent had 
strung together a greater number of blunders, than 
we ever before saw within the same space. The 
writer appears to be on a visit to Boston, and in 
relation to the Tyrolese singers says; “The family 
consists of three brothers and two sisters. The 
youngest sister has lately been married, and the 
youngest brother, who has not before appeared, now 
takes her place in the choir.” It will be rather an 
item of news to the people of Boston to learn, that 
the lad, who has taken the place of Miss Ellena, is 
a brother just imported. 

The writer says again. “Some years ago, the 
old Federal Street Theatre was leased and fitted up 
for the accommodation of an Orthodox Congrega- 
tional church.” Now we always supposed, that 
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it was leased and fitted up for the accommodation 
of the Boston Academy of Music, and that the 
church have from time to time hired the privilege 
of using the house on the Sabbath. 

Again he says, “The Tremont Theatre is the 
only one now in operation.” Pray where was the 
National Theatre when our friend was here ? 

Again we have the following historical statement. 
“On a former visit to this city it was my privilege 
to attend one of these [the Handel and Haydn 
Society’s] Concerts at the Odeon, formerly the 
Federal Street Theatre.” ‘That the Handel and 
Haydn Society ever sung in the Odeon is another 
startling item of intelligence. Probably the writer 
was so entranced with the charm of the music, that 
he did not know the difference between the Handel 
and Haydn Society, and the Boston Academy of 
Music. 

Once more. “A few evenings since, I heard 
Haydn’s Messiah performed by the same society at 
the Melodeon.” This caps the whole. When 
Haydn composed the Creation, he erected a monu- 
ment that will endure, till time itself shall be no more. 
He needs no borrowed wreath to deck his tomb. 
‘‘ Render unto Cesar, &c:” Whenever the writer 
aforesaid, again visits Boston, if he will call at our 
office, we will give him some light in relation to 
matters of fact. 














CENTENNIAL OF THE MESSIAH. 


FROM THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Handel’s giant work of the Messiah, the one which 
has most contributed to make his name imperisha- 
ble and everywhere known ; a work which after a 
hundred years has lost none of its truth and reputa- 
tion; the choruses of which, especially its glorious 
“Hallelujah” are still esteemed and universally 
known, and will remain so as long as true music 
shall be understood and appreciated by men; _ this 
work was first brought out in public in 1741, just a 
century ago this year. ‘The exact date seems to be 
somewhat in dispute ; it is generally assumed to have 
been the 12th or the 14th of April, but his own 
manuscript of the score, in the library of the king of 
England, has the following dates; begun on the 
22d August, finished the 12th and performed on the 
14th of September 1741; and we must take this 
latter date therefore to be authentic. 

How few composers of his time can boast at pre- 
sent of a more than historical reputation, and what 
single composition of that time is there so generally 
known as the Messiah? Wherever a sufficient 
choir is formed, there the choruses of the Messiah 
above all things are introduced and heard ! 

What can we do to celebrate the Centennial of 
this master work? What will our musical societies 
do? 











EVENING HYMN. 
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VINCENZO MARTINI. 










Se 





pla- car vol -le - 


Se pla - car vol-le-te mo - re Bel - le 


———— — 


Nelcon-tras - to A- mor si ren-de Con - chi 


a-mo -ra- 


nin - fe in a-mo - ra- 










ce-dea chi si ren-de, 


Mai Si bar-ba - ro, 


+ ra-te-lo, Im-pe-ra-te - lb, 





‘anus 
si-bar-ba-ro, maisi bar-ba-ro, non - .@ 













140 LOOK UP TO HEAVEN. 


FROM THE AIRS OF GERMANY. REISSIGER. 
Andante. 





1. Look up to Hea-ven, when sweet dreamshave fa - ded; 





Tear thy-self free fromcon-su - ming de - spair, 





Ere Hope’s bright star to thy vi-sion be shad - ed, 
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Hid by the grave from all love-ly and fair 


Hid by the grave fromall love - ly and 





2 
Look up to Heaven, when darkness surrounds thee; 
Firmly believe in the Heavenly might ; 
Soon shall thy soul see, in glory around thee, 
Life is but night,—but beyond it is light. 
3 
Look up to Heaven, when friendships are failing; 
Rest is on high—all is fleeting below. 
Tears that you shed now, to heaven exhaling, 
Shine in the tints of the heavenly bow. 






























142 FOUR PART SONG. 
‘ Enjoy thyself, howe’er thou art.’ © ™- VON WEBER. 


WORDS IMITATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
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En -joy thyself, how-e’er thouart; Be - 
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—-— -4 a a sa f. J 
En - 5 thyself, how-e’er thou art; - 


man’s bet - ter 


tide what will man’s bet-ter part, Is nerve and 


man’s bet - ter 


eee 


Te a ao nas 








Quake not at ev’-ry tri - fling pain, But wait till 


Quake not at ev’-ry tri - fling pain, But wait till 


notat ev’- ry tri + fling, tri - fling pain, But wait till 


Quake not at ev’-ry tri-fling pain, But wait 

















heal - ing, 


